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Current ©pinion 

As to the Morality of Christianity 

In the October number of the Hibbert Journal Professor James Seth 
discusses "certain alleged defects in the Christian morality." It will be 
a surprise to many persons to know that there should be any question 
concerning that morality, particularly morality as taught by Jesus. But 
the spirit of free inquiry lets no topic of possible investigation escape, par- 
ticularly in the case of men of the general type of Nietzsche. There is no 
small vigor in the criticism which is passed upon the ethics of the New 
Testament. Professor Seth classifies these objections as threefold: (i) 
Christian morality is alleged to be negative or ascetic; (2) it lacks virility 
in that it champions the weak; (3) it is anti-social. In combating these 
views he has no serious difficulty in dealing with the first, for a fair under- 
standing of the New Testament is the quickest refutation of its alleged 
asceticism. The history of the Christian church enters a vigorous denial to 
the charge that the gospel does not produce strong types of character. The 
Christian is possessed of a courage which, if different from that of the 
Greeks, is none the less courage. The third objection, however, is not so 
easily met. For Christian history certainly does not show any society 
that has been thoroughly permeated by Christian ideals. Professor Seth 
however, very properly argues that the teaching of Jesus is really non- 
political; that he is not a maker of rules; that he rather is a poet setting 
forth fundamental principles of morality. In other words, he emphasizes 
the fact that Christianity after all is a quality of life, a spiritual attitude 
toward social relations which is bound to have its results. In his opinion 
Christian apologetic ought to show that the Christian principle is normal 
and involves that which is normal and reasonable in human experience, 
rather than the exceptional, and that the great mission of Jesus is not so 
much to introduce precise ideals of the state or of any other form of social" 
activity, as to supplement and give true value to social experience. 

Such a discussion by no means exhausts the problem. The question 
of the finality of Christian morality can be established only by recognizing 
frankly that it is fundamentally religious, and that it induces humanity 
to realize the progressive elements of the self, particularly love. The 
entire New Testament concept of God is such that two great principles are 
self-evident to everyone not a thoroughgoing legalist: First, God is con- 
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stantly seeking self-realization in self-expression in the accomplishment of 
beneficent purposes; second, the ideal morality is that in which men 
endeavor to be like God in a similar self-realization. It follows inevitably 
that society is Christian only as it conduces to this realization in the indi- 
vidual. It is undeniable that the course of Christian history shows an 
approach toward conditions in which this realization is ever more possible. 

Phases of the Johannine Problem. 

Readers of literature dealing with the New Testament during recent 
years must have observed the fertility of the pen of Professor B. W. Bacon, 
of Yale. In recent months especially his productivity has been manifest, 
and a brief summary of his Johannine studies, kept within his own words 
as far as possible, seems worthy of consideration. 

In The Journal oj Biblical Literature for 1894 Dr. Bacon discussed 
"The Displacement of John xiv," urging that attentive readers must have 
been impressed "by the strange position occupied by the clause, 'Arise, let 
us go hence,' at the end" of the chapter, since "it marks no change of action 
or scene whatever." This strange position of the clause is to be explained 
as " a 'fault' in the literary strata" of the book. Chap, xiv "was originally 
.... the very last farewell address of Jesus to his disciples, fittingly con- 
cluding with the clause, 'Arise, let us go hence,' " which introduced the 
prayer of chap, xvii, which was uttered as they were standing. Other 
displacements in the gospel, Dr. Bacon argued, support this theory concern- 
ing chap. xiv. 

In The American Journal oj Theology for October, 1900, Professor Bacon 
discussed "Tatian's Rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel." He concluded 
that, while Tatian probably "possessed some sources of external evidence 
inaccessible to us" which justified his rearrangement of the gospel for his 
Diatessaron, yet his transpositions were "by no means all that are required 
by the narrative of the Fourth Gospel," if we are to read it in its proper 
order. 

An Introduction to the New Testament also appeared in 1900. In this 
Professor Bacon addressed himself more directly to the purpose and author- 
ship of the gospel. He wrote (p. 251): "The Fourth Gospel is the effort 
of a gifted mind, schooled in Phrygo-Alexandrian mysticism, and divinely 
exalted in the conscious apprehension of the mystery of the faith, to ground 
the higher Christology of Paul in an interpretation, based on partly independ- 
ent sources, of the ministry and teaching of Jesus." The book is a unity, 
but this unity is the outcome of the labors of three men: " (a) the witness" 
of 19:35; " (6) the original reporter of the apostle's testimony; (c) the com- 
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piler of our gospel and author of the appendix" in chap. xxi. Though 
arising in this manner, the gospel "supplements the triple tradition [of the 
synoptists] with invaluable historical data." 

Beginning in April, 1903, Professor Bacon published a series of three 
articles in The Hibbert Journal under the general title, "Recent Aspects of 
the Johannine Problem." In the first article he pointed out that, in exam- 
ination of the external evidence, one must distinguish between " (1) mere 
evidence for the existence of something identifiable as 'Johannine' tradition 
and doctrine, and (2) evidence connecting the Fourth Gospel in its present 
form with the son of Zebedee." When the external evidence is so examined, 
we find "echoes" of Johannine tradition and doctrine well back into the 
second century, but "unless we [Bacon] greatly mistake the evidence, all 
that connects him [the son of Zebedee] with the Fourth Gospel runs rapidly 
out into mere legends of the Gnostics." At the beginning of the second 
article, "the point of tangency between external and internal evidence" 
was found in John 21:24, which "exhibits to the reader the Apostle John 
as the individual meant" to be the author of the book. But this statement, 
as a part of the appendix, "appears unknown" before the year 170, and 
the writer of it has incorrectly inferred that the "witness" of 19:35 was the 
son of Zebedee. In the third article, a consideration of the "Indirect Internal 
Evidence," which "is admitted on both sides to be the decisive factor in the 
Johannine problem," led to the conclusion that "the author is not attempt- 
ing to draw from the storehouse of his own memories of Jesus, if he had 
them. He is elaborating for the most part the great themes of Pauline 
Christology and soteriology." The man who did this "we have every reason 
to identify with the sublime [but unknown] 'theologian' of the epistles." 
A further article in The Hibbert Journal (October, 1907) reviews the same 
general field, especially as a criticism of recent discussions of Professor 
Sanday, and finds "nothing to support the contention" that the son of 
Zebedee was the author of the gospel. "The significance of the Fourth 
Gospel lies in its testimony to the growth and self-definition of the gospel 
of Paul in the heart of the church of the uncircumcision, before the harking 
back to Jerusalem." 

This last statement offers a point of contact between the above and two 
articles in recent numbers of The Expositor (September and October, 1907), 
which reveal the latest phases of Professor Bacon's thought. In the Sep- 
tember number the subject, "The Martyr Apostles," raises the question 
whether John the son of Zebedee, as well as James and probab y Peter, is 
shown by the New Testament itself, apart from later tradition, to have 
suffered a martyr's death. Professor Bacon finds that the New Testament 
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does probably show John's martyrdom. Critics are convinced that Mark 
10:39 could not have maintained its place in the gospel narrative unless 
this were so. To the objection that John 21:22, 23 indicates the opposite, 
he urges that the late writer of John xxi "takes account of both 
forms" of the tradition and "substitutes for them his own" — that John 
continued to live, "but not in the sense of physical survival. His testimony 
abides." The language of the gospel, therefore, usually understood some- 
what literally, is really mere symbol. 

"The Disciple Whom Jesus Loved," in the October Expositor, presents 
what is probably an even more ingenious interpretation of New Testament 
language, the key of symbolism still being used. John 13:1-30 is not a 
Passover, nor a Eucharist, nor even a general sacrament; "it is a sacrament 
for only one of those present — 'the son of perdition,' and for him it is a 
sacrament of judgment." Those present were not disciples "of flesh and 
blood," or they would not have allowed Judas to escape, after he had been 
pointed out as a betrayer. The mother of Jesus (John 19 : 25-27) is not " a 
flesh and blood mother," but "rather she of whom Jesus speaks in Luke 
11:27 ff., 'they that hear the word of God and keep it.' ' And, likewise, 
"the disciple whom Jesus loved" "is no disciple of flesh and blood;" "he 
is the type of that faith which does not wait for ocular demonstration." 
Still, he is a man who is "something more and other than a purely ideal 
figure;" "a very real man has sat for the portrait;" and that man is none 
other than Paul. Is this an appreciation of the actual symbolism of the 
New Testament carried to an absurdity, or not ? That is the question now 
before us. 

Among a number, perhaps, of possible lines of criticism, two only may 
here be suggested. First: Is there any such certainty that Mark 10:39 
implies a martyrdom for John? Did the drinking of Jesus' cup consist 
merely in martyrdom — dying ? Might not one just as truly drink his cup 
by living as he lived? Second: Has Professor Bacon shown us a serious 
effort to estimate the apparently unique testimony of Irenaeus to the effect 
that John lived to old age in Asia Minor ? 



